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struggled against the swelling stream of oncoming traffic. We were bursting with pride in our red berets—for once writing men had been in front of fighting men. Across the river and back at Press headquarters, I met Christopher Buckley, who was generous in his congratulations. But I felt they were premature, for the severest test was still to come. I had to whip exhausted brain and body into writing a vivid and connected story of all that had happened. Somehow, half in a haze, I wrote two Daily Telegraph columns which duly appeared next morning.
Then we motored straight to Brussels. That night, in a bedroom at the Canterbury Hotel which I was sharing with Seaghan, a shaven, immaculate and refreshed Roy Oliver entered. He looked, I thought, like a plotter, and closed the door carefully.
" I'm going back to London for another airborne job. What about it, Gander ?" he said.
I boggled, uncertain whether to slaughter or humour him. " No, thank you," I said. " I think I can manage without it."d nothing to shoot with. Interminable minutes elapsed. I could see and hear nothing. The alarm, passed and the officer told me that a German company had been moving across our front.
